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stations of advanced design in the Republic of Germany,
Japan, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Canada, France, and the
Soviet Union. These advanced global stations make use of
digital instrumentation and magnetic-tape storage, which
provides much more satisfactory measurements of earthquake
waves than the old analog equipment using photographic
recordings.  The digital samples on tape also allow rapid
input to high-speed computers for estimation of earthquake
parameters. Another important advantage is the ability
to record on-scale large U.S. and overseas earthquakes.

In the United States, initiatives have also begun at a
few domestic earthquake observatories to improve facilities
using digital instrumentation, although the sources of
funds for new equipment and operations for U.S. stations
have been limited.  A danger with the present slow ad hoc
procedures is that, unless standardization of digital in-
strumentation and recordings is achieved quickly, much
capital will be spent in saddling the country with a non-
standard mix of seismographs, recording levels, and data
formats. There will be no productive way in which these
data can be integrated or even accessed by all research
workers.

2.5 A NATIONAL SEISMOLOGICAL SERVICE THAT WILL PROVIDE
EFFICIENT ACCESS TO ALL TYPES OF EARTHQUAKE RECORDINGS

The underlying concern among seismologists today is that,
with the diversification of seismograph networks and equip-
ment and the conversion from photographic recording to
digital recording, access to new higher-fidelity data will
become difficult and confined to a few people with special-
ized facilities. A move in this direction would be devas-
tating for seismology since it would dry up interest in
the smaller research centers and remove the possibility
for ready data exchange that has been a foundation stone
of the science since its inception.  Our desire is to see
earthquake data not just being collected but, rather, used
as widely as possible.

The five goals defined above have been addressed much
more extensively in recent years in companion reports of
the National Academy of Sciences (Committee on Seismology,
1977; Panel on Seismograph Networks, 1977) and elsewhere.
In some ways, our recommendations go beyond the charge
given to the Panel (Appendix A) in that we found it impos-
sible to concentrate only on the future developments of
seismograph networks. We found that the number and type